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Subject:  "SUMMER  BREAD  IJOTES.11  Information  from  home  economists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  various  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

'\     Waste  of  just  one  slice  of  "bread  a  day  in  even  half  of  our  27  million 
American  homes  adds  up  to  an  enormous  amount  of  good  food  in  the  garbage  can. 
Figure  it  out  for  yourself,  if  you  like  arithmetic,  in  terms  of  tons  of  bread,  or 
barrels  of  flour,  or  cakes  of  yeast,  or  any  other  way  you  care  to  picture  all  this 
preventable  waste.    In  summer-time,  especially  in  places  where  the  weather  is 
humid  as  well  as  warm,  this  bread  wa„ste  may  multiply  many  times.    You  may  have 
more  moldy  bread,  dried-out  bread,  sour  bread,  or  ropy  bread. 

The  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  various 
agricultural  experiment  stations  have  a  few  tips  for  homemakers  from  their  many 
bread  studies,  and  they  say  that  if  you  use  the  right  methods  of  handling  the 
dough  and  storing  the  loaves,  you  will  avoid  all  this  spoilage  and  waste. 

Your  main  concern  with  "bought en"  bread  in  warm  weather  is  to  keep  it 
from  drying  out  too  fast,  and  to  keep  it  from  getting  moldy.    Mold  spores  are 
everywhere  in  the  air.    They  thrive  and  grow  in  a  warm  moist  place,  and  they're 
especially  fond  of  growing  on  bread.     So,  the  home  economists  say,  if  you  want  to 
keep  your  store  bread  from  drying  out  too  fast,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  it  from 
getting  moldy,  put  it  in  the  refrigerator.    There  it  will  be  cool  and  dry_,  but 
not  too  dry. 

This  advice  holds  for  storing  home-made  bread,  as  well  as  bread  you  buy, 
lfivani,  humid  weather.    Bake  smaller  batches  and  keep  the  bread  in  the  refri- 
gerator.   in  fairly  cool  weather,  you  can  keep  several  loaves  of  bread  at  a  time 
ln  good  condition  in  a  covered,  well-ventilated  bread  box,  provided  you  wash  t he-box 
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regularly  vdth  hot  soapsuds,  rinse  it  With  boiling  water,  and  dry  it  thoroughly, 
in  the  sun  or  in  the  oven. 

But  if  you  find  any  "bread  with  mold  on  it,  dispose  of  that  "bread  promptly 
and  scald  the  "bread  "box  at  once  to  prevent  infecting  a  fresh  lot  of  "bread.  Of 
course,  you  can  trim  off  small  spots  where  mold  has  started  and  use  the  good  part 
if  you  do  so  right  away.    Make  a  "bread  pudding,  or  dry  the  pieces  in  a  cool  oven 
as  "oven  toast"  to  serve  like  crackers,  or  make  dry  bread  crumbs. 

Now  about  iummer-time  causes  of  spoilage  in  home-made  bread — troubles 
that  are  due  to  the  way  you  handle  the  bread  as  you  make  it.    The  3  worst  ca.uses 
of  summer  spoilage  in  home-made  bread  are  sourness  ,  ropiness  ,  and  mold  in  the 
dough  itself.    Maybe  you've  had  one  or  another  of  these  difficulties  with  your 
bread.    Sourness  may  come  from  letting  the  dough  rise  too  long,  or  it  may  come 
from  using  the  same  starter  too  long.     If  your  "bread  continues  to  "sour"  after  you 
have  shortened  the  rising  time,  better  throw  away  your  starter  and  make  up  a  new 
mixture. 

What's  called  "ropiness" — or  slimineEE  in  the  center  of  the  loaf — may  show 
up  some  time  after  baking.     This  may  also  be  due  to  the  starter.    And  the  cause  is 
oertain  spore-forming  bacteria  that  are  active  in  summer.     These  organisms  may  be 
in  the  flour,  or  they  may  be  in  potato  water,  if  you  used  any,  or  in  liquid  yeast 
that  you  saved  as  a  starter  from  one  baking  to  the  next.    Ropiness  is  a  sort  of 
ir.iection.    Cracks  or  seams  in  the  flour    canister  or  in  the  bread  mixer  may  carry 
infection.    Try  boiling  these  utensils  in  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water.  Use 
WW  part  of  vinegar  and  3  parts  of  water.     Then  sun  the  utensils.     Clean  the  bread 
board  with  great  care,  too,  and  sun  it.     Throw  away  the  yeast  starter,  and  begin 
th  fresh  yeast. 

i    Hol9:  can  get  into  the  bread  dough  from  the  mixing  bowl  or  the  bread  board, 
f  tnese  are  not  thoroughly  clean  and  dry.    Baking  will  usually  kill  any  mold 
spores  in  the  dough,    and  also  destroy  any  taste  of  mold.    But  molds  in  the  air 
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may  also  get  on  your  bread  after  it  is  "baked,  especially  in  summer,  causing  waste, 
if  not  stopped  when  the  first  fuzzy  little  spot  appears.     Set  your  "bread  to  cool 
uncovered ,  in  an  open  place  that  is  clean  and  free  from  dust,  with  each  loaf 
standing  separately.    Then  put  it  away  in  a  ventilated  covered  bread  box,  or  in 
the  refrigerator. 

And  here  are  a  few  tips  about  yeast,  and  mixing  bread  dough  in  warm 
weather.    Fresh  compressed  yeast  doesn't  keep  well  at  any  season,  even  in  a  re- 
frigerator, and  dry  yeast  is  slow  acting,  although  it  keeps  better.    Dry  yeast 
takes  12  or  15  hours  or  longer  to  act  thsLn  compressed  yeast.    You  make  an  over- 
night sponge  or  starter  before  you  mix  your  dough.    But  investigators  in  the 
Wyoming  agricultural  experiment  station  found  that  the  new  granulated  yeast 
keeps  well  in  a  tight  mason  jar  in  the  refrigerator  or  a  cold  cellar.    You  can 
make  bread  in  5  or  6  hours  with  granulated  yeast. 

And  they  found  that  frozen  compressed  yeast  makes  good  bread,  even  v/hen 
it's  several  months  old.     Freezing  doesn't  kill  yeast,  though  heat  does.     So  if 
you  can't  get  compressed  yeast  cakes  as  often  as  you  need  them  and  want  to  avoid 
trouble  in  keeping  those  you  do  get,  put  them  into  a  tight,  moisture-proof  con- 
tainer, and  keep  them  frozen  in  the  tray  of  the  mechanical  refrigerator  until 
you  need  them. 

Many  women  keep  their  dough  too  warm  while  it's  rising.     When  a  recipe 
says  "lukewarm  temperature"  ,  that  may  mean  anything  from  80  to  100  degrees 
iahrenheit.    A  moderately  cool  dough — near  80  degrees — makes  better  bread  than 
dough  held  around  100  degrees.     In  summer  the  dough  may  rise  more  evenly  if  you 
stand  the  bowl  in  a  pan  of  cool  water  while  it's  rising.     In  winter,  you  may 
need  to  do  just  the  reverse —  put  the  dough  to  rise  in  a  warm  cupboard,  or  put 
jars  of  hot  water  near  it  to  keep  it  warm  enough.    Let  the  dough  rise  to  3  times 
its  bulk,  rather  than  twice  its  bulk,  as  many  recipes  state. 

Another  point  about  raising  the  dough;     In  a  dry  atmosphere  like  that  of 
Hyoming,  homemakers  sometimes  find  the  surface  of  the  exposed  dough  during  the 
rising  period  gets  hard  and  dry,  and  these  hard  dry  patches  make  lumps  and  streaks 
*en  you  come  to  knead  the  bread.     To  prevent  this  hardening,  try  raising  the 
dough  in  a  large  container  with  a  tight  lid,  such  as  a  preserving  kettle. 

You  get  more  crust  and  a  better-keeping  bread  if  you  bake  in  single 
loaf  tins,  rather  than  in  "cottage  style"  with  several  loaves  joined  on  the  sides. 
Cover  the  separate  tins  with  a  clean  towel  while  they're  rising.    And  start 
kang  with  a        oven  for  the  first  10  or  15  minutes,  to  check  the  growth  of 
7east  and  form  a  good  crust. 
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